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Notes. 


THE RULE OF THE ROAD. 


Tue ‘Rule of the Road” on land has so 
frequently afforded subject for discussion 
in ‘N. & Q.’ that reference to Mr. R. P. 
Mahafty’s paper read before the International 
Law Association on the 4th inst will be of 
interest. The following quotations are taken 
from the full report which appeared in The 
Times on the following day :— 

Mr. Mahaffy said it was 
““strange that the custom of the road should 
differ from country to country; that it should 
be one thing in Great Britain, Sweden, Hungary, 
Portugal, in some cities of Italy, and in some 
provinces of Austria ; and the opposite in France, 
Germany, the country parts of Italy, Spain, 
Russia, and even in the United States of America, 
where so many English institutions still remained.” 

As an illustration of this I may mention 
that a friend of mine who was on horse- 
back noticed, on meeting an Italian general, 
also on horseback, at the gates of Rome, 
that his doubt as to the correct side was 





shared by the distinguished native. Rome 
perhaps follows the British, and the Cam- 
pagna the opposite, system. 

Mr. Mahaffy maintained that 
“the natural way to lead a horse was with the 
right hand, and it was desirable, when two horses 
were passing on a road, that the men leading them 
should each be between his horse and the other 
horse and man.”’ 

He stated that this rule was followed in 
our own country roads, where 
‘the rule for horses led by hand was the opposite 
from that for driven carriages, and this must 
have been the universal rule in old times, when 
heavy traffic was carried by led pack-horses,”’ 

Mr. Mahaffy’s reference to pack-horses 
reminds methat our old friend Dr. Dora» 
on the 9th of July, 1864 (3S. vi. 26), mentions 
that in an article in The Cornhill of that 
month it is said that ‘‘ the old pack-horse 
roads in Wilts are still used by drovers and 
others wishing to avoid the toll-bars” ; 
and Doran quotes from Sleigh’s ‘ History of 
Leek * to show that the old pack-horse road 
in Staffordshire is still in existence. ‘ By 
Packhorse Track to Shere’ is also the sub- 
ject of an article in The Evening News of 
the 18th inst., being No. XIII. of a series 
on ‘Afoot round London.’ It mentions 
“the old drove-road, or pack-horse track, 
which goes almost due west along the ridge 
of the North Downs to Guildford.” 


Mr. Mahaffy went on to say :— 


‘It remained to be considered why the rule in 
England was changed, and he had come to the 
conclusion that it must have been changed 
gradually after the introduction of fast carriage 
driving on the English country roads, and more 
especially after the introduction of coaching. 
He had looked into various books on coaching and 
driving, and the general conclusion to which 
they pointed was that the practice of driving 
carriages became general in the early part of the 
seventeenth century....When carriages came 
into general use, one thing at once became essential, 
and that was that the whip, which did so much 
to guide as well as to encourage the horse, should 
be free. This became even more necessary with 
the introduction of four-in-hand driving and fast 
journeys, for drivers had little control over the 
leading horse except by means of the whip.” 

The driver holding his whip in the right 
hand, he would naturally keep to the left side 
of the road, so as to have room for the free 
play of the whip, and Mr. Mahaffy sub- 
mitted that this was the reason for the 
change. But then comes the question, How 
was it that no such change was made in 
France or Germany ? As regards France, 
the roads were generally made straight 
across country, and by an order of the French 
Royal Council in 1776 they were divided 
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into four classes, the breadth of the first 
being as much as 42 ft. between fences, the 
second 36, the third 30, and the fourth 24. 
At that time our roads were much narrower, 
very few being 42 ft. wide, so that the risk of 
having the whip encumbered by keeping 
to the right in France was very much less 
than in the narrow roads of England. The 
English rule was not confirmed by statute 
till the passing of the Highway Act of 1835, 
and before that time it was clearly decided 
by the judges that “‘ it was at best only a rule 
of convenience, and not to be adhered to 
as a hard-and-fast rule.” Since 1835 the 
duty to keep to the left had been put upon 
all drivers, both when they were meeting 
other vehicles and when they were being 
overtaken, and failure to observe this rule 
was punishable with a fine. 

After the reading of the paper, Mr. H. F. 
Dessen’s proposal that a small committee 
should be appointed to consider the desira- 
bility of a universal rule of the road on land 
was carried. 

In ‘N. & Q.’ this ‘‘rule absolute” was 
advocated on the 9th of June, 1866 
(3 S. ix. 482), by X. C., who considers the 
French plan of one rule for walkers, riders, 
and drivers the best: ‘‘ All should pass 
meeting left arm to left arm, and over- 
taking by the left. He mentions that 
‘in Belgium, Germany, and most parts of 
Switzerland the French rule of the road 
prevails. In the cantons of Switzerland next 
Italy, and in Italy itself, they drive and ride 
as in England, passing right arm to right 
arm.” 

On the 28th of July, 1866 (3 S. x. 63), 
T. A. H. gives what he believes to be the 
correct version of the lines on ‘ The Rule of 
the Road,’ and states, in reply to several 
correspondents, that he has “‘ always under- 
stood their author to have been Henry 
Erskine.””’ The wording was :— 

The rule of the road is a paradox quite ; 

For in driving your carriage along, 
If you turn to the left you are sure to go right, 
If you turn to the right you go wrong. 

On the 17th of August, 1867 (3 S. xii. 139), 
Lorp HowpDeEN advocates the French rule, 
which ‘‘has a rationale of its own, which 
gives it additional convenience. In passing 
to the right of a road, and not to the left, 
as in England, you have your whip-hand free, 
in case of starting, bolting, gibing, or any 
other danger of too much juxtaposition.” 

On the 31st of August P. A. L., although a 
Frenchman, and “‘ desirous to chime-in with 
him,” considers ‘‘ the rule which obtains in 





England far more sensible and safe, inas- 
much as each ‘ Whip,’ passing close to the 
other’s right wheel, can see at a glance, and 
much better, what distance there is between 
the two, and so avoid a collision.” 

On the 7th of December UneEDa says that 
‘“** Keep to the right’? is the general rule of 
the road in the United States,” and quotes 
from the ‘ Law of Roads in Pennsylvania,’ 

ublished in 1848, which states: ‘In 

ngland a contrary usage prevails, and it 
has often been desired that the English 
practice, as the most reasonable, should be 
here adopted.” 

On the 28th of December T. M. M. 
— the difference between the practice 
in England and the Continent : ‘‘ In England, 
where the habit of driving from a seat or box 
generally prevailed, and where consequently 
(the exigencies of the operation requiring 
the right arm to be free) the driver occupies 
the extreme right of the driving-seat, this 
condition necessitated the adherence to the 
left side of the road. On the Continent, 
where all public vehicles were wont to be 
driven by postillions, whose proper seat is on 
the left or near horse, the same condition 
involved a recurrence to the opposite or right 
side of the road.” 

On the 11th of June, 1881 (6 S. iii. 468), 
JEHU points out that on the Continent, 
‘‘ curiously enough, the English rule obtains 
on the railways, owing no doubt to the first 
lines having been planned by English 
engineers ’’; and he considers it ‘‘ remark- 
able that America should not have followed 
the mother country in the rule of the road.”” 
Sir J. A. Picton on the 9th of July points out 
that on the Continent ‘“‘the usual method 
is to drive with reins, in which case it is 
as easy to pass on one side as the other, and 
the ordinary preference of the right hand 
naturally impels to the right.” There is 
much more on the subject in the same 
volume; and on the 28th of January, 
1882, J. P. quotes the Act of Parliament 
regulating the rule of the road for Ireland. 

A. N. Q. 





SHAKESPEARIANA. 


‘TempEstT,’ IV. i. 64 (11 S. i. 323).—The 
line 
Thy banks with pioned and twilled brims 
is exhaustively treated in the notes to the 
Furness Variorum edition of the play ; and 
the conclusion one reaches from a perusal 
of them seems to be that no direct allusion 
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to peonies or any other flowers was intended 
by the poet. ‘* Pioned” is an old English 
word, as Holt, Henley, and Knight long ago 
pointed out, which signified ‘“‘dug” or 
**trenched ” ; while Spenser in ‘ The Faerie 
Queene,’ ii. 63, when speaking of the wall 
built by Constantine from the Forth to the 
Clyde, uses the substantive ‘‘ pyonings ” 


in the sense of entrenchments :— 


With painful pyonings 
From sea to sea, he heapt a mighty mound. 
The ‘N.E.D.,’ it should be noted, favours 
this etymology. 

‘* Twilled ”’ is a much harder nut to crack, 
but Henley’s note (Var. ed., p. 196), I 
think, explains it sufficiently :— 

“The giving way and caving in of the brims of 

those banks occasioned by the heats, rains, and 
frosts of the preceding year are made good by 
opening the trenches from whence the banks them- 
selves were at first raised, and facing them up 
afresh with the mire these trenches contain.” 
‘* T willed ’ is here understood to be derived 
from Fr. touiller, which, according to Cot- 
grave, meant ‘“‘ filthily to mix, or mingle,” 
‘*besmear.’? Thus the bank, being heaped 
up again, is ‘“‘trimmed” or decorated by 
‘“spongy April” with flowers ‘‘ to make cold 
nymphs chaste crowns.” ‘The Century 
Dictionary ’ takes a somewhat similar view 
by rendering ‘‘twilled”? as ‘‘ridged’* or 
‘*terraced.” It is necessary, if possible, to 
establish a close association of idea between 
the two epithets, ‘‘ pioned ” and ‘“ twilled ” : 
a@ want which this interpretation apparently 
goes far to supply. N. W. Hitt. 

New York. 


After inquiries among competent 
authorities I am unable to find any endorse- 
ment of the local clergyman’s view advanced 
by The Edinburgh Review that a marsh 
marigold is called in Shakespeare’s district 
@ peony. Consequently, until further 
evidence appears, I must decline to accept 
a@ suggestion which on the face of it is not 
convincing. Net MEzzo. 


‘Merry WIVES oF WINpsoR,’ II. i. 228: 
‘* AN-HETIRES ”’ (11 S. i. 323).—Custom can- 
not stale the infinite variety of sobriquets 
with which mine host of the Garter lards his 
comrogues. Among his pleasantries are 
** Kaisar,”’ ‘‘ Pheezar,” ‘‘ Cavaleiro-justice,” 
** guest-cavaleire,” “‘ Francisco ” (or ‘‘ Fran- 
goyes”’), ‘‘ Castilion-King-Urinal,” ‘‘ Hector 
of Greece,” ‘‘ Bohemian-Tartar,” &c.; and 
here I believe we should read Al-feres. This 
Spanish word, meaning (in military parlance) 
an ensign, and spelt ‘‘alfaras,” “ alfares,” 





‘‘alferes,” ‘‘alferez,”” is used by Jonson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, &c., and is the sort 
of title that would be after the heart of 
bully host. As it is of Arabic origin, a 
hyphen after Al, the article, would be 
correct, and usual in early times. K. D. 


Several emendations have been proposed 
for the word ‘‘an-heires,’* namely, ‘‘ On, 
here,”? ‘‘On, heroes, ‘‘On, hearts,’? and 
‘* cavaliers ’’—the last being the one favoured 
by Mr. Tom JONES; see the note s.v. in 
Rolfe’s edition of the play. Theobald’s 
substitution of ‘‘ mynheers,’* however, looks 
the most likely, if one has regard to the inter- 
course that sprang up between the people 
of the two great Protestant powers at the 
close of the sixteenth century. 

N. W. Hitt. 


‘2 Henry IV.,’ I. ii. 45 (11S. i. 323, 504). 
—Payne Collier gives ‘‘ thorough ”’ instead 
of “through” in ‘‘And if a man is 
through with them in honest taking up.’ 
“Taking up ” a bill or account is a common 
phrase, and so I read the sentence as 
‘** And if a man is particular in paying his. 
bills, then they insist on security for any 
accommodation he may require.” 

GALFRID K. CONGREVE. 

Vermilion, Alberta. 


‘Titus ANDRONICUS,’ V. i. 99-102 (11 S. 
i. 324, 504). —I think correspondents at 
these references must be at fault in their 
interpretation of the line 
As true a dog as ever fought at head. 


Surely the reference is to bull-baiting. The 
object of the dog in this ‘‘ sport ” was that 
termed ‘‘ pinning and holding,” that is, to 
seize the bull by its nose and then not to 
let go. A dog which did not at once go 
for the head of the bull would be utterly 
useless for that purpose. F. A. RUSSELL. 

4, Nelgarde Road, Catford, S.E. 

SHAKESPEARE’S EpiTapH: ‘‘ Pace” :— 

All that he hath writ 
Leaves living art but page to serve his wit. 

The expression ‘‘but page to serve his 
wit’ in these, the last lines of the epitaph 
on the monument at Stratford, requires 
attention. 

Mr. Sidney Lee in his ‘ Great Englishmen 
of the Sixteenth Century’ (article ‘ Shake- 
speare’s Career *), commenting on the above 
lines, observes :— 

‘* These words mean only one thing: At Stratford- 
on-Avon, his native place, Shakespeare was held to 
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enjoy a universal reputation. Literature by all 
other living pens was at the date of his death only 
fit, in the eyes of his fellow-townsmen, to serve ‘all 
that he had writ’ as page boy or menial. There he 
was the acknowledged master, and all other writers 
his servants. The epitaph can be explained in no 
other sense.”’ 

Mr. Lee interprets the word “‘ page,” 
therefore, as meaning an inferior—a page 
boy or menial. It does not appear that 
there is any reason for doubting the correct- 
ness of this explanation. 

It is practically certain that the epitaph 
was not composed by any one living in 
Stratford. As Halliwell-Phillipps observes 
(‘ Outlines,’ p. 285) :— 

‘Tt is not likely that these verses were composed 
either by a Stratfordian or by any one acquainted 
with their destined position, otherwise the writer 
could hardly have spoken of "eath having placed 
Shakespeare ‘ within this monument.’” 

It is thus evident that we must look else- 
where than in Stratford for the author. 
It is hardly necessary to state that there is 
no external evidence of any kind indicating 
the authorship. We are obliged, “accord- 
ingly, to depend wholly upon the internal 
evidence of the epitaph itself. I return, 
therefore, to the consideration of the ex- 
pression ‘“‘but page to serve his_ wit,” 
and give the following reason for believing 
that Francis Bacon may have been the 
author of the epitaph. 

In Spedding’s ‘ Works of Francis Bacon,’ 
there is given by the editor an introductory 
preface to Bacon’s ‘ Advancement of Learn- 
ing.’ In this preface Spedding mentions the 
following facts. The ‘Advancement’ was 
published in 1605. It consists of two books, 
or parts. The first book was probably 
written some few years before the second. 
But the second book, as Spedding states, 
is ‘‘ much the more important of the two.” 

It appears that Bacon had shown the 
MS. of the first book to his friend Tobie 
Matthew, and in 1605, when the work was 
published (or shortly afterwards), Bacon 
sent a copy of the printed volume, now 
containing the more important second part, 
to Matthew, with a letter from which 
Spedding gives the following extract :— 

“My work touching the ‘ Proficiency and Ad- 
vancement of Learning’ I have put into two books, 
whereof the former, which you saw, I account but 
as a Page to the latter.” 

Here we have the same expression “ but 
[as a] Page * that occurs in the epitaph. In 
both instances the expression is used to 
designate the relation existing between an 
inferior and a superior, 





It would be interesting to ascertain (if 
possible) whether any author other than 
Bacon, writing between 1605 and 1623, had 
used the word ‘‘ page” with the unusual 
meaning attached to it, as above. Inquirers 
into this problem, I may state, will obtain 
no information from the ‘New English 
Dictionary. Sir James Murray’s staff of 
readers has not reported any such definition 
under the word “ page.” 

H. PEMBERTON, Jun. 

Philadelphia. 


‘2 Henry IV.,’ IV. i. 139 :-— 
And bless’d, and graced, and did, more than the 

ing. 
Surely drowsiness must have come over 
Theobald when such an acute and judicious 
critic substituted for ‘‘ and did,* which is 
the reading of all the Folios in the above 
line, Thirlby’s conjecture ‘‘ indeed,” which 
the Cambridge editors have introduced into 
the text. Not only is there no necessity 
for any such change, but there are cogent 
reasons why we should adhere to the 
text of the Folios, the words objected 
to forming, so to speak, the very bone 
and muscle of Westmoreland’s speech. 
‘* All the country’s wishes and prayers,” he 
tells us, 
Were set on Hereford, whom they doted on, 
= bless’d, and graced, and did, more than the 

cing. 
Aye, ‘‘and did.” Not all the blessings and 
gracings of all the world would have set 
Hereford on the throne without good 
resolute action, and that Westmoreland very 
well knew, and that Shakegpeare took care to 
make Westmoreland express, which he did by 
adding, with a bold stroke of his pen, the 
words ‘‘and did”: they blessed Hereford 
more than they did the king, they graced 
Hereford more than they did the king; 
they did more for Hereford than ever they 
did for the king. ‘‘ Did” here is a notional 
verb, as the grammarians call it, and not an 
auxiliary. Modern usage would insert after 
it the preposition ‘‘for,”” but between modern 
English and Elizabethan English, as Mr. 
Daniel Jones in his recent lecture has 
reminded us, there is a vast difference. 
Shakespeare cuts it short ; but of his 
meaning there can be no doubt, any more 
than there can be in that remarkable 
expression in ‘ King Henry VIII.,* ‘ That 
am, have, and will be, ® which is a triumph 
of Shakespearian brevity. 

PHitie PERRING. 
7, Lyndhurst Road, Exeter. 
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NOTTINGHAM GRAVEYARD INSCRIP- 
TIONS. 


Havine lately transcribed all the monu- 
mental inscriptions in the disused church- 
yards and Nonconformist burial-grounds of 
old Nottingham, I have thought that the 
references to families connected with other 
places or persons buried elsewhere might 
perhaps be acceptable to readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 

The Baptist Cemetery contains only three 
such references, viz. :— 


Cook Lock, Bedford Villa, ‘‘died at Clophill, 
Beds......and was interred at that place.” 

A daughter of “The Rev. John Wilson of 
Matlock Bath.” 

Parker, “‘late of Kettering in Northamptonshire.” 


The following allusions to outside places 
occur in St. Peter’s Churchyard :— 

Carr, ‘‘of Kiddall, near Leeds.” 

Carter, ‘‘late of Lightcliffe, near Halifax.” 

Chawner, “Vicar of Church Broughton, and 
Perpetual Curate of Scrapton.” 

Newhan, of “‘ Wilford.” 

North, ‘‘ of Southwell.” 

Panton, “‘gentleman, late of the City of Chester.” 

Sargent, “of Ruddington.” 

Thompson, “gentleman, late of Arnold.” 

Tompson, “late of Bradmore.” 

- illegible memorial appears to contain a 
reference to the East Indies. ] 


The following items are taken from the 
Congregationalist burial-ground :— 


Wilson, “many yeirs pastor of a Christian Church 
at Matlock Bath, Derbyshire.” 

Sharwood, ‘‘of Charter-house Square, London, 
who died......at Nottingham, on his ~ay home from 
Derbyshire, where he had been visiting his Friends.” 

Carlill, ‘‘ of Hull.” 

Price, ‘* late of Warwick.” 

Turner, “late of London.” 

Smith, “of Keyworth in this county.” 

Bradley, “interred in Abney Park Cemetery, 
London.” 

Swann, ‘‘who died in London, and was interred 
in Bunhill Fields.” 

Howard, “interred in Kensal Green Cemetery.” 


The following items are taken from the 
St. Mary’s Church supplementary burial- 
grounds, Barker Gate, which also embrace 
the small ground of the Stoney Street Baptist 
Chapel :— 


Shelton, late of Ketton, Rutland. 

Gray, of Leeds. 

Smith, ‘‘a native of Leicester.” 

Wood, ‘born at Crich in Derbyshire. ’ 

Gascoyne, of Colsterworth, Lincolnshire. 

st: “of Redford in this county.” [No doubt 
Retford. Leland refers to ‘ Retheford, of sum 
soundid Redford.”] 

Storkes, ‘‘ born at Belton, near Grantham.” 

Harrison, “late of Woolsthorp, by Belvoir Castle.” 

Goodacre, ‘‘ born at Long Clawson, Leicestershire.” 

Parker, “late of Thrinkstone in the county of 
Leicester.” 





Garton, of Basford, Notts. 

Glasskin, of Lenton. : 

Heard, “born at Markfield in Leicestershire...... 
baptized at Barton.” 

Tevior, died at Port Macquarrie, New South 
Wales. ae 

Taylor, died on his passage from Tahiti to 
Melbourne. 

Taylor, died at Manchester, interred in Harpur- 
hey Cemetery. 

Smith, of Peckham, Surrey. 

Possibly some of the foregoing references 
may prove helpful to inquirers associated 
with the places referred to, who would 
hardly be likely to institute searches in 
Nottingham. 

I hope in another instalment to supply 
similar particulars relating to the remaining 
disused Nottingham graveyards. 

‘ A. STAPLETON. 

39, Burford RoadyNottingham. 





FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE AS A FORBEAR: 
SrocKER Famity.—If the giving of life 
entitles one to ancestral respect, at least one 
London family has cause to regard the famous 
maiden who has just died as a main factor in 
its family tree. Hardly had Miss Nightingale 
landed in the Crimea before she had to plunge 
into the horrors of the field of Inkerman. 
Underneath a pile of actual corpses was a 
seemingly lifeless body which she ordered to 
be carried to the hospital, where she nursed 
it back to life, giving the rescued soldier 
a memento of their meeting. 

This soldier, now many years deceased, 
Sergeant Benjamin Stocker, one of the most 
highly respected non-coms. in the Army, 
lived to serve in many stations, ending in 
charge of the training depot at Monken 
Hadley. After the Crimea he married & 
young widow of Devizes, a descendant of 
Sir George Rooke (for the famous admiral 
left descendants in spite of dictionaries), 
and had a large family. The eldest child, 
Mrs. Annie Phessie, the light and life of a 
large circle in Dulwich, died especially 
beloved only a few months before her father’s 
rescuer. A son of the same name followed 
in his father’s footsteps, and was given @ 
commission for signal services in the Boer 
War and other campaigns. These children 
united three distinct Rooke families from 
distant points in England and _ Ireland, 
Sergeant Stocker’s own mother being ®& 
Rooke of a Devon Quaker family. He was 
born at Honiton, where a great-aunt, Mrs. 
Mary Stocker, left a legacy conditional on the 
life of her cat. Her will in the Prerogative 


Court files has occasioned countless fictitious 
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and facetious variants. The main stem of 
these West-Country Stockers was at the 
adjoining Colyton, where Sergeant Stocker 
derived by descent his given name from an 
ancestress of the family of the famous first 
Harvard graduate, Benjamin Woodbridge, 
Puritan Vicar of Newbury and chaplain to 
Charles II. Like the Wiltshire Rookes, 
the Stockers of the Devon and Somerset 
border go back to London. Sir William 
Stocker was one of three Lords Mayor in the 
fatal year of Bosworth Field; and the 
well-known Jekyll family derive from the 
heiress of Stoke Newington, Margaret Stocker, 
who gave her son the earliest known 
example of a ‘‘middle** name, viz., John 
Stocker Jeykll. ALNWICK. 


“Totem”: its ErymoLtocy.—I regret 
that the account of totem in the new edition 
of my (larger) ‘ Etymological Dictionary ? is 
not quite right; it was copied from ‘The 
Century Dictionary.* But actual reference 
to the Algonkin dictionary by Cuoq shows 
that it can be bettered. The word ote means 
(1) a family in one tent; (2) a family, 
tribe; (3) a family mark or cognizance. 
A suffixed -m indicates possession ; and the 
prefixing of a personal pronoun to a form 
ending in -m gives the equivalent of a 
possessive pronoun. Hence, by prefixing 
ot, meaning ‘‘ he,” to otem, we obtain ototem, 
meaning “his family mark**; whence our 
English a totem, in which the word has been 
misdivided and misrepresented. 

WaLteR W. SKEAT. 


THoroucH Tort at NeEwcastie.—The 
Newcastle Chronicle of the 3rd inst. stated 
that at midnight on that day the ‘‘ thorough 
toll* of Newcastle would be collected for 
the last time. The toll originated so far back 
that the date is unknown, but it was granted 
for repairing the city walls. In later years 
the amount received—something like 8,0002. 
per annum—has been used for the upkeep 
of the streets. 

It would seem that this Newcastle 
*‘thorough toll” is the last of its kind. 
Should this not be the case, some reader of 
“N. & Q.’ will perhaps kindly intorm me 
of any others still in existence. A. N. Q. 


Franco Famity.—Since the sensational 
sale at Christie’s on 8 July of Gainsborough’s 
portrait of Raphael Franco, a good deal of 
interest has been excited in the various mem- 
bers of this family of wealthy eighteenth- 
century Anglo-Jewish merchants. Some bio- 
graphical details of Gainsborough’s sitter 








will be found in the report of the sale 
published in The Times of 9 July. Raphael 
Franco himself died on 8 November, 1781, a 
year or so after the portrait was painted. 

From The Times of 1789 I have copied two 
paragraphs which future writers may be 
glad to know of. They apparently refer to 
two members of the same family :— 

‘‘The executors of Mr. Franco have filed a bill of 
very great length against the Patentees of Drury 
Lane Playhouse, and the executors of Mr. Garrick. 
One of the variety of the objects of this bill is to 
restrain them from pulling down the Theatre.”— 
April 2. 

“Tho Prince has repurchased his favourite horse 
Escape of Mr. Franco for 1,700 guineas, originally 
eae down by Tattersall at the Prince’s sale for 
90 guineas, so that there are ups and downs in this 
world, even with horses.”—May l4. 

W. RoBeERTs. 


Otp-TivmE EnewisH Dancine.—I have 
had shown to me a leading article on 
‘Dancing’ in The Times of 20 July, in which 
it is said :— 

“Dancing is a serious art with most primitive 
peoples; and it was a serious art in England not 
so long ago. There is nothing frivolous or romping 
in our old dance tunes or in the measures of our 
old dances, but often something plaintive in the 
music; a solemn gravity in the dancers’ movements. 
If you see an old dance, such as a Pavane, well 
danced, you cannot but be aware of a curious 
significance in it as if it were some kind of religious 
ritual. The dancers seem to be occupied with some 
secret and beautiful business of their own, which 
is quite unrelated to the ordinary facts of life.” 

From a recollection dating back nearly 
ninety years, I do not agree with this. In 
my younger days in Eastern Cornwall there 
was much gaiety in many of the country 
dances, as well as in the jigs which came 
from olden time; and when we wished to 
describe a particularly joyous occasion, we 
used to say that “it was a regular rigadoon,” 
which palpably recalled an old-fashioned 
dance that had gone out of popular use even 
before my day. R. Rossiys. 


‘EGYPTIAN Pomps.’”’—John Agmondes- 
ham of Barnes, Surrey, in his will, dated 
1597, and proved 1598 (71 Lewyn), desired 
to be buried ‘‘ without Egyptian Pompe, 
for by death men cease from their labors.” 
This is a use of Egyptian as an adjective 
which I have not seen elsewhere. 

A. RHODES. 


Aviation: Earty AtTrTempts.—I have 
found a reference in a contemporary weekly 
paper that a M. Chabrier read a paper on a 
‘*Dedalian apparatus’’ before the Paris 
Academy of Sciences on 6 September, 1830. 

L. L. K. 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Gotpwin SmitTuH’s ‘ REMINISCENCES.’— 
Will you, of your courtesy, allow me to 
appeal through your columns for a little 
information ? 

am editing Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
‘Reminiscences,’ and I am over and over 
again puzzled by references to people who, 
apparently, flourished before I was born. 

Who, for example, was ‘“‘ Hemming” of 
The Saturday Review? Who was “Sally 
Ward,” afterwards Mrs. Bigelow Lawrence— 
she who was often to be seen at Lady Ash- 
burton’s salon at The Grange ? Who were 
Robert and Samuel Kell of Bradford ? 
Patrick Comyn was evidently a good com- 
panion, a playgoer, and, I think, a friend 
of Smyth Pigott ; but of his birth, life, and 
death I have found no particulars. Who, 
too, was ‘‘Temple’” under whose tuition 
Goldwin Smith learned to plead at the Bar ? 
Who was “ Prof. Simpson of Belfast,” circ. 
1860 ? Who was ‘Bishop Spencer, then 
[ctre. 1840] ministering in Paris”? And 
will some one tell me who was ‘‘ Mrs. Jones 
of Pant-y-Glass” (if I have the name 
right), of whom the Duke of Wellington was 
“foolishly fond * ? 

I need scarcely say how grateful I shall be 
to any of your correspondents who will be 
kind enough to write to me direct, for I am 
working three thousand miles away from the 
British Museum and the Bodleian. 

ARNOLD HAULTAIN. 

The Grange, Toronto, Canada. 


Dictionary oF MyTHoLocy. — Can any 
one recommend a good dictionary of 
mythology, on the order of Lempriére’s 
“Classical Dictionary,’ but thoroughly up to 
date, complete, and not virginibus puerisque ? 
If there is no good one in the English 
language, do any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
know of such a dictionary in French or 
German ? W. G. S. 

Indianapolis. 

_ (Such dictionaries are continually being revised 
in accordance with new theories of mythology. ] 


ROBERT MACKENZIE DANIEL, NOVELIST.— 
Mr. Thompson Cooper contributed to the 
* Dictionary of National Biography * a short 
sketch of Robert Mackenzie Daniel, author 





of the once widely read, but now forgotten 
novels, ‘ The Scottish Heiress,’? 1842; ‘The 
Gravedigger,’? 1843; ‘The Young Widow,’ 
1844; ‘The Young Baronet,’ 1845; and 
‘ The Cardinal’s Daughter,’ 1847. Mr. Cooper 
cites as his authority William Anderson’s 
‘Scottish Nation,’ but appears not to have 
seen the much fuller account in Tait’s Maga- 
zine for July, 1847, from which Anderson’s 
is evidently condensed, and which is duly 
noted in Poole’s ‘Index.? The writer in 
Tait, followed by Anderson and Mr. Cooper, 
states that Daniel 

‘‘was born in Inverness-shire in the year 1814. His 
father was a small landed proprietor or laird within 
a short distance of the county town, and Robert was 
the youngest child of a rather numerous family. 
His school education having been completed in 
Inverness, young Daniel was sent at the age of 
fifteen to Marischal College, Aberdeen. Here he 
remained for the space of three years, diligently 
pursuing his studies...... On quitting Aberdeen he 
removed to Edinburgh, from the desire of his friends 
that he should now direct his studies with a view 
to the bar, which was also his own inclination at 
this period. In prosecution of this object, he entered 
the office of a Writer to the Signet, at the same 
time attending the law classes at the University...... 
After a residence of four years at Edinburgh, Mr. 
Daniel began to abandon the idea of following the 
profession of an advocate......He bethought him that 
he might meet with success as a literateur in Lon- 
don, and, accordingly, we find him there in the 
latter part of 1836.” 

One does not readily believe that the 
greater part of this circumstantial account, 
printed a few months after Daniel’s death, is 
pure romance ; but I can find no confirma- 
tion of the story. When Daniel matricu- 
lated at Marischal College in 1831, he 
described himself as ‘“‘ filius Joannis, merca- 
toris in urbe Peterhead” (see my ‘ Fasti 
Acad. Marise.,’ ii. p. 473); and he was a 
student at Marischal College for only one 
session. The late Mr. William L. Taylor, 
the bibliographer of Peterhead, writes 
(Scottish Notes and Queries for February, 
1892, p. 142) :— 

“Robert Mackenzie Daniel was the eldest son of 
John Daniel, clothier and marine insurance broker 
Peterhead. Born in Peterhead about 1815; trained 
as a writer in the office of the late Provost Alex- 
ander, solicitor, Peterhead, and for a time with 
Messrs. Gamack and Forbes, solicitors, Peterhead. 
After that he devoted himself to literature.” 

Can any one suggest an origin for the 
Inverness and Edinburgh legend ? To add 
to the confusion about Daniel, the ‘ Eng- 
lish Catalogue of Books, 1835-62,’ p. 187, 
assigns the five books above named to 
his widow, who herself was a novelist of 
some reputation. Allibone’s ‘Supplement,’ i. 
p. 445, enumerates no fewer than eighty 
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volumes from her pen during the years 1846- 

1877. What was her maiden name, and 

when did she die ? P. J. ANDERSON. 
University Library, Aberdeen. 


EDWARD R. Moran.—Some seventy or 
eighty years ago this gentleman occupied a 
prominent place in the journalistic world of 
London. He was at one time sub-editor of 
The Globe, and a well-known wit and diner- 
out. In Willis’s Current Notes, i. 9, is a short 
account of a dinner given by Richard Bentley 
on 23 November, 1839, to a circle which 
included Luttrell, Moore, Campbell, Ains- 
worth, Jerdan, Moran, Lover, Barham, and 
‘** Boz.” I think it would puzzle a publisher 
of the present day, even with the assistance 
of the Perpetual Secretary of the new 
Academy of Literature, to gather round him 
such @ group as this. Moran, I learn from 
this note, died on 6 October, 1849. I should 
be glad to know more of his career. 

W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


Isaac WaTTs’s COLLATERAL DESCENDANTS. 
—Are there any collateral descendants of Dr. 
Isaac Watts, the hymn-writer of Southamp- 
ton, living ? 

Isaac was born on 17 July, 1674, and died 
@ bachelor on Friday, 25 November, 1748. 
He had three brothers :— 

1. Richard, the physician (born 10 Feb- 
ruary, 1675/6 ; died 14 April, 1750), who left 
only one daughter Mary, who married her 
cousin (?) James Brackstone, the bookseller. 

2. Enoch, the sailor (born 11 March, 
1678/9), who was alive on 25 November, 
1748 ; see p. 702 of Milner’s Life. 

3. Thomas (born 20 January, 1679/80), 
who was probably the father of ‘* my nephew 
Thomas Watts of Colchester," mentioned in 
Isaac Watts’s will. 

There were four sisters :— 

1, Mary No. 1, who evidently died in 
infancy. 

2. Mary No. 2 (born 31 October, 1681), 
who married John Brackstone in 1707/8, 
and had four children—Joseph, Mary, Sarah, 
and Matilda. 

3. Elizabeth (born 15 August, 1689, died 
11 November, 1691). 

4. Of the fourth, Martha, I have no par- 
ticulars. 


My great-great-grandfather Peter Watts 
(No. 1) of Southampton had‘a son Peter 
Watts (No. 2), who was born 14 December, 
1747, and “‘received into the Church” of 











Holy Rood, Southampton, on 30 May, 1748, 
‘‘having been baptized before.” He was 
born one year before Isaac died, and I 
cannot help thinking that his father Peter 
(No. 1) was the son of Enoch or Thomas 
Watts. Can any one clear up this point ? 

My mother Cecilia Ann Bull (born 1834, 
died 1895), the daughter of James Peter 
Howard (born 1801, died 1865) of White- 
heads Wood Park, Shirley, bore a striking 
resemblance to Isaac Watts. 

James Peter Howard’s father was William 
Howard (born 1771, died 1858), who married. 
Ann Watts (born 1777, died 1843), the 
daughter of Peter Watts (No. 2). 

Witi1am BULL. 

Vencourt, King Street, Hammersmith. 


‘*Fount AncHor.” — Writing on ‘ Naval 
Flags * on Wednesday, the 17th inst., The 
Morning Post names ‘‘ the Admiralty ‘ Foul 
Anchor’? which is no¢ foul.’* It has round it 
the cable which ‘‘ fouls ’’ an anchor, a lands- 
man would have thought. Foul or not foul, 
where does this cable date from? The 
symbol—perhaps older than our Christian 
‘*Hope”’—is to be found on the earliest 
tombs in churches of Milan, Ravenna, and 
Palermo, in exactly the Admiralty form. 


CROMWELL AND Louis XIV.—Referring to 
the invincible soldiers of Cromwell, one of the 
generals of Louis XIV. is reported to have 
forwarded to his royal master the following 
laconic dispatch: ‘‘ They came before A 
knelt down and prayed, and got up and took 
it.* Was it Turenne in connexion with 
some siege in the Low Countries ? I shall 
be very greatly obliged if any of your readers 
will inform me. Howarp Rwrr. 


The Royal Society of St. George, 
241, Shaftesbury Avenue, Bloomsbury, W.C. 





FLINT FIRELOCKS IN THE CRIMEAN WaR.— 
Can any reader tell me if flint-lock guns or 
rifles were used in the Crimean War ? King- 
lake, vol. v. pp. 152-3, mentions rifles and 
firelocks; also, pp. 164-5, 307, 367, note, 
musket. 

Does “‘firelock” imply flint? I know 
that flint-locks were given to our soldiers 
going to India in 1849. Were some of these 
drafted to the Crimea ? 

MaBERLY Pariures, F.S.A. 

[‘‘ Firelock ” and ‘‘ musket” were used for Brown 
Bess, the old smooth-bore, and “‘rifle” for the 
Minié¢, taken to the Crimea by the Guards. ] 
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ALABASTER Boxes oF Love. —Can the 
author of the passage indicated beneath be 
traced ? 

“Do not keep the alabaster boxes of your love 
and _ tenderness sealed up until your friends are 
dead...... Flowers on the coffin cast no fragrance 
backward over the weary way.” 

I have recently translated it for a Bavarian 
magazine, and have received several letters 
inquiring as to the authorship. J. M.D. 


AUTHORS OF QvoTATIONS WANTED.— 
I should be obliged if any correspondent could 
tell me the source of 
Stern death 
Cut short his being and the noun at once, 
and of 
As it fell out upon a day 
Lazarus sickened and died, 
There came two serpents out of hell 
Forthwith his soul to guide. 
BD. M. L. 


Masor Hupson at St. HELENA.—This 
officer was at St. Helena during Napoleon’s 
captivity. Can any reader inform me as to 
his career ? CLEMENT SHORTER. 


BENJAMIN JENKINS OF CHEPSTOW. —I 
wish to learn of the parentage, baptism, and 
marriage (with Ann ) of the above. 
He was probably a native of Monmouth- 
shire or Glamorganshire, or possibly of 
Bristol. He was born 1712-13, married 
between 1736 and 1746, and died 1783, being 
buried at Chepstow. A direct reply will 
greatly oblige STANHOPE KENNEDY. 

13, Draper's Hill, Basingstoke. 





UtcomsBE CxHurcH.—In the ‘National 
Gazetteer of Great Britain and Ireland? 
(London, Virtue & Co., 1868) is the following 
statement under Uleombe :— 

‘The church, dedicated to All Saints, originally 
belonged to the Priory of Christ Church, Canter- 
bury, from whom it was wrested in the Danish 
wars, but restored in 941; in 1220 it was made 
collegiate by Archbishop Langton,” &c. 

Can any of your readers give me the 
original authority for this statement ? The 
church is a building of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century over an earlier Norman 
(perhaps Saxon) one. 

: ALFRED O. WALKER. 

Ulecombe Place, near Maidstone. 


Tworenny Postmen.—Sir Squire Ban- 
croft writes that he owes much to the gift 
of memory, but, inasmuch as he was born 
14 May, 1841, he probably owes his reminis- 
cence of the ‘“‘twopenny™ postman to 
memory’s -understudy, imagination. He 





declares in ‘The Bancrofts: Recollections 
of Sixty Years* (p. 28): ‘‘The ‘twopenny’* 
and ‘ general * postmen, with their royal-blue 
or scarlet coats. ...I remember quite clearly.” 
St. SwiTHIN. 


MOHAMMED ON LOVE OF THE NARCISSUS.— 
Mr. Oswald Crawfurd in his ‘ Round. the 
Calendar in Portugal,’ 1890, p. 114, gives the 
following quotation from Mohammed, but no 
reference for it is supplied :— 

‘“‘Mahomet once addressed this saying to his 
disciples, who, if they were materialists, must have 
thought it a dark one:—‘If thou hast a loaf of 
bread, sell half and buy the flowers of the narcissus ; 
for bread nourisheth the body, but the flowers of 
the narcissus tlie soul.’” 

Can any one tell me what was Mr. Crawfurd’s 
authority for this ? EpWwaRD PEACOCE. 


PRAYER Book CaLENDAR.—I believe that 
some time after 17 December, 1866, an 
article appeared in The Ecclesiologist dealing 
with the Prayer Book Calendar, and specially 
with the black-letter saints. I am anxious 
to copy the article in question, should I be 
able to obtain the loan of it. Please reply 
direct. JOHNSON BaILy. 

58, Hallgart Street, Durham, 


Joun Kine, Artist.—Can any Devon- 
shire or Bristol correspondent of *N. & Q.’ 
help me to trace portraits or other paintings 
by this artist ? He was born at Dartmouth 
in 1788, exhibited at the Royal Institution 
and the Royal Academy, and painted many 
Bristol men. Details of his career will 
oblige. T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 


TELEPHONES IN Banxs.—A writer in @ 
recent issue of The Red Magazine states that 
‘‘it is well known that telephones are not in 
use in any of the English banks.” Surely 
this is an error. Can readers of ‘N. & Q. 
inform me whether or not they are in general 
use in English banks ? 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, Litt.D. 

Baltimore House, Bradford. 


JaMES WEALE.—I should like some 
information regarding this collector of Irish 
books and MSS. His library was sold by 
Evans in February, 1840. He was probably 
an engineer by profession, as he gave evidence 
before a Lords’ Committee on the question 
of the water supply of the metropolis, and 
may possibly have been a brother of John 
Weale, the publisher of technical works, who 
appears in ‘ D.N.B.? 

EpitTor ‘ Irish Book LOVER.” 

Kensal Lodge, N.W. 
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CLARKSON.—George Clarkson was ad- 
mitted to Westminster School 12 Sept., 
1768, and William Clarkson 18 May, 1772. 
Information concerning their parentage and 
career, and the dates of their respective 
deaths, are desired. G. F. R. B. 


CLERKSON.—H. C. Clerkson was admitted 
to Westminster School 26 April, 1808 ; E. S. 
Clerkson 19 Jan., 1809 ; and Frederick Clerk- 
son 27 March, 1811. I should be glad to 
obtain any information concerning them. 

G. F. R. B. 


ERSKINE NEALE, 1804-83.—What was the 
name of his mother? The ‘Dict. of Nat. 
Biog.’ fails to give information on this point. 

G. F. BR. B. 


EDWARD PELLING, D. 1718.—Who were 
his parents ? When and where in Wiltshire 
was he born? When and whom did he 
marry? There are no answers to these 
questions in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xliv. 274. 

G. F. R. B. 





Replies. 


SCOTCH AND IRISH BOOKSELLERS, 
(11 8, i. 423.) 


Wrrs such available materials as Dickson 
and Edmond’s ‘ Annals of Scottish Printing,’ 
Mr. Aldis’s ‘Books printed in Scotland 
before 1700,* Edmond’s ‘ Aberdeen Printers,’ 
Mr. W. J. Couper’s invaluable ‘ Edinburgh 
Periodical Press,’ and several others that 
might be mentioned, W. C. B.’s Scottish 
list could easily be largely increased. The 
names enumerated below, designed as 
supplementary to those given by W. C. B., 
have in a few cases been selected as indicating 
early printers or booksellers in different 
localities, but for the most part they have 
been culled almost at random from books 
that came nearest to hand at the moment 
of writing. 

One slight slip I may be permitted to point 
out in W. C. B.’s interesting list. Under 
Falkirk he puts ‘‘ John Reid, printer, 1776.” 
This, I think, is wrong. There was a John 
Reid in Falkirk about the time indicated, but 
he happened to be a minister of the Gospel, 
not a printer. Probably W. C. B. has mis- 
read Daniel for John. The career of Daniel 
Reid as a printer in Falkirk extended from 
pag H 760 to 1785. He was printing books 
in ; 





The list that follows makes no pretence 
to completeness ; in fact, it would require 
another list almost as long to do justice to 
omitted towns and districts where books 
were sold and printing carried on during the 
eighteenth century. The dates appended 
merely signify that the name appears on 
the title-page of some book at the time 
specified. 


Aberdeen. (See Edmond’s ‘ Aberdeen Printers ’ 
for fuller list.) 
D. Melvill, bookseller, 
with Raban). 
J. Chalmers, printer, 1759. 
Angus & Son, booksellers, 1782. 
J. Chalmers & Co., printers, 1789. 
Mrs. Thomson, bookseller, 1789 
W. Knight, bookseller, 1799. 
Arbroath. (See Scottish Notes and Queries, vol. iii.) 
{Anon.] printer, 1799. 
Bathgate (Linlithgowshire)—Thomas Mair, mer- 
chant, 1785 (sold books : kept a general store). 
Broughty Ferry, near Dundee.—Thomas Bever- 
idge, general dealer, 1733 (sold books and 
groceries). 
Campbeltown (Argyllshire). 
in Scotland before 1700.’) 
[Anon.] printer, 1685. 
Carron (Stirlingshire) — Daniel Reid, printer, 
1786. 
Cessford (Roxburghshire). — J. Weir, general 
dealer, 1742 (provision merchant: sold books). 
Dumfries.— Robert Rae, printer, 1718. 
E. Wilson, bookseller, 1782. 
Dunbar.— J. & G. Miller, booksellers, 1789. 
George Miller, printer, 1795. 
Dundee. (See Scottish Notes and Queries, vol. iii.) 
[Anon.] bookseller, 1683. (See ‘ Books printed 
in Scotland before 1700.’) 
T. Colvill & Co., printers, 1775. 
Dunfermline. (See Mr. Beveridge’s 
graphy of Dunfermline.’) 
James Beugo, bookseller, 1729. 
Gavin Beugo, printer, 1762. 
Edinburgh.—Chapman & Myllar, printers, 1508 
(first Scottish printers). 
T. Bassandyne, printer, 1576 
‘* Bassandyne ”’ Bible). 
E. Raban, printer, 1620 (went to St. Andrews, 
and then to Aberdeen). 
J. Watson, sen., printer, 1687 (printed at 
Holyrood). 
John Moncur, printer, 1714. 
Robert Brown, printer, 1719. 
John Macky, bookseller, 1719. 
J. Mossman & Co., printers, 1721. 
John Paton, bookseller, 1721. 
R. Fleming & Co., printers, 1727. 
James McEuen, bookseller, 1727. 
Thomas Heriot, printer, 1730. 
Lumisden & Robertson, printers, 1735. 
Alexander Alison, printer, 1738. 
W. Smith, bookseller, 1747. 
Hamilton & Balfour, printers, 1753. 
Gideon Crawfurd, bookseller, 1755. 
Walter Ruddiman, jun. & Co., printers, 1755. 
Hamilton, Balfour & Neill, printers, 1759. 
William Duncan, bookseller, 1765. 


1622 (contemporary 


(See ‘ Books printed 


* Biblio- 


(printer of 
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Edinburgh (continued).—David Paterson, printer, 
1765. 
Murray & Cochran, printers, 1774. 
John Gray, printer, 1775. 
J. Bell, bookseller, 1776. 
William Creech, bookseller, 1776. 
James Donaldson, printer, 1777. 
P. Anderson, bookseller, 1782. 
J. Balfour, bookseller, 1782. 
J. Dickson, bookseller, 1782. 
W. Gordon, bookseller, 1782. 
W. Gray, bookseller, 1782. 
J. Robertson, printer, 1782. 
J. & E. Balfour, booksellers, 1783. 
Archibald Constable, bookseller, 1798. 
J. Guthrie, bookseller, 1798. 
J. Ogle, bookseller, 1798. 
Elgin. (See bibliography appended to ‘ County 
History of Inverness.’) 
[Anon.] bookseller, 1798. 
Falkirk.— Daniel Reid, printer, 1766. 
J. Buchanan, bookseller, 1783. 
Patrick Mair, bookseller and printer, 1785. 
T. Johnston, printer, 1799. 
Glasgow. (See ‘ Literary History of Glasgow ’ in 
‘Maitland Club Publications.’ ) 
J. Sanders, bookseller, 1625. 
William Duncan, printer, 1742, 
J. Newlands, bookseller, 1747. 
Daniel Baxter, bookseller, 1749. 
John Hall, printer, 1749. 
Alexander Adam, printer, 1773. 
J. Bryce, bookseller, 1780. 
J. Duncan, printer, 1782. 
Dunlop & Wilson, booksellers, 1782. 
D. Niven, printer, 1790. 
Ebenezer Miller, printer, 1793. 
W. Miller, bookseller, 1793. 
James Smith, bookseller, 1793. 
Gillies & Dymock, booksellers, 1796. 
M‘Lean & Co., booksellers, 1797. 
James Imray, bookseller, 1799. 
M. Ogle, bookseller, 1799. 
Haddington.— Baillie Cadel, bookseller, 1747. 
Hawick.— George Caw, printer, 1784. 
Inverness. (See bibliography in ‘ County History 
of Inverness.’) 
[Anon.] bookseller, 1761. 
[Anon.] bookseller, 1780. 
Jedburgh.—C. Inglis, general dealer, 1742 (pur- 
veyor of food and literature). 
T. Caverhill, bookseller, 1747. 
Kelso.— Palmer, printer, 1782. 
James Ballantyne, printer, 1796. 
Kilmarnock.— J. Paton, bookseller, 1747. 
Peter M‘Arthur, printer, 1781. 
J. Wilson, printer, 1786. 
Kirkcaldy.— A. Webster, bookseller, 1747. 
Leith.— W. Coke, bookseller, 1779. 
Linlithgow.—G. Paton, bookseller, 1747. 
Linton (Roxburghshire).—W. Johnston, genera] 
dealer, 1742 (supplied books and groceries). 
Maybole (Ayrshire). (See ‘ Books printed in 


Scotland before 1700.’) 
{Anon.] printer, 1694. 
Montrose. 
vol. iii.) 
David Buchanan, printer, 1776. 
Paisley.— George Caldwell, bookseller, 1781. 
John Neilson, printer, 1791. 


(See Scottish Notes and Queries, 


Perth. (See ‘ Books printed in Scotland before 
1700.’) 


W. Lauder, bookbinder, 1591. 
Alexander Mitchel, bookseller, 1733. 
A. Norry, bookseller, 1747. 
Andrew Sharp, bookseller, 1781. 
J. Taylor, printer, 1781. 
James Morrison, printer, 1794. 
G. Brown, bookseller, 1799. 
St. Andrews. (See ‘ Annals of Scottish Printing.’) 
John Scot, printer, 1552. 
E. Raban, printer,1620 (then went to Aberdeen). 
P. Bower, bookseller, 1789. 
James Morrison, printer, 1795. 
Stirling.— Robert Lekprevik, printer, 1571. 
J. Jaffery, bookseller, 1747. 
William Anderson, bookseller, 1777. 
William Paterson, bookseller, 1780. 
W. Christie, bookseller, 1787. 
Charles Randall, printer, 1795. 
W. S. S. 


Mr. E. R. McC. Dix has kindly sent me 
| his ‘List of Books, Pamphlets, and News- 
| papers printed in Monaghan, in the Eigh- 
teenth Century,’ Dundalk, 1906 (being 
No. IV. of ‘“‘Irish Bibliographical Pam- 
phlets *), which gives these names :— 

William Wilson, 1770. 
John Brown, 1787-96. 
James Walker, 1795. 
Stephen Goggin, 1798-1800. 
Robinson & Duffy, 1800. 
W. C. B. 





CHARLES II. aND HIS FuBBs Yacur (118. 
ii. 107).—In a collection of ‘Sketches’ 
which I have written, and which is in the 
press and will shortly be published under t he 
title of ‘The Rose Goddess, &c.,’ I have 
given some facts about the Fubbs yacht, and 
also an original letter of Charles II. to the 
Duchess of Portsmouth in which he addresses 
her as ‘‘ Fubs.” CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


ANGLO-SPANISH AUTHOR (11 S. i. 349; 
ii. 119)—Mr. W. Scorr’s theory seems 
highly probable, and I think that I can help 
to identify Mendizabal’s secretary whom 
Borrow saw in February, 1836. 

At that date, and for many years before 
and after, Mendizabal’s private secretary 
was my late mother’s father, Frederick 
Bolland Moore (born 1799, died 1875), 
youngest son of John Moore of Buntingford, 
Herts. The fact that Borrow uses the ex- 
pression ‘‘his secretary” suggests that it 
was not a Secretary to the Cortes (who 
would, perhaps, have been called by Borrow 
a Secretary of State) whom he saw in the 
Spanish minister’s room, but a secretary 
attached to Mendizabal’s person, and I 
am inclined to think that by the expressions 
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‘private secretary” and ‘‘his secretary ” 
(‘The Bible in Spain,’ 5th ed., 1894, p. 84) 
Borrow intended to designate the same 
person. 

My grandfather was in constant attendance 
upon Mendizabal during the greater part 
of his public life—in Spain, in France, and in 
England—and it seems the most reasonable 
thing in the world that he should have been 
present at Borrow’s interview with the 
Spanish Prime Minister. At least, it is cer- 
tain that Mr. F. B. Moore was the person 
who in 1836 would best have answered the 
description of Mendizabal’s secretary. 

An apparent difficulty is that my grand- 
father was not an author, though he might 
well have been described as “a fine, intel- 
lectual-looking man."* Apart, however, from 
the considerations urged by Mr. Scort, it 
seems possible that Borrow’s subsequent 
informant may have confused my grand- 
father with his elder brother John, who was, 
from time to time, employed by the English 
Government in missions both to Spain and 
Russia, and who, as the author of &@ book of 
travel called ‘A Journey to Odessa,’ may 
have enjoyed some slight literary fame, 
though whether he wrote anything in 
Spanish I do not know. 

Ought we, however, to look for much 
from Borrow in the way of verification of 
references ? He saw, at his memorable 
interview with the famous minister, “‘a 
fine intellectual-looking man,” evidently 
the minister’s secretary. The occasion was 
@ great one for Borrow ; he improved it, as 
an artist, such as he, would. His word- 
picture of Mendizabal is perfect, and exactly 
agrees with a lithograph of the minister 
by M. Gauci after a drawing by J. Notz, 
which is before me as I write. The secretary, 
too, impressed Borrow. Perhaps he recog- 
nized him as an Englishman, though he 
does not say so. Afterwards he talks of 
his adventure with the Prime Minister to 
people whom he met, some or one of whom 
“‘subsequently informed” him that the 
secretary was @ distinguished literary man, 
and so forth. 

With such materials, did not Borrow write 
about Mendizabal’s secretary just what 
might have been expected of his highly 
developed artistic temperament ? 

F. SypNEyY EDEN, 
Maycroft, Fyfield Road, Walthamstow. 


RicHarD Gem (11 S. ii. 121).—I¥beg 
for a little space in your columns to express 
my thanks for the article on my ancestor 
Dr. Gem, physician to the Embassy at Paris 











in the time of the Revolution. It contains 
many interesting particulars that are new to 
me, though I am acquainted with the infor- 
mation given in the ‘ Life of Huskisson * and 
in the ‘ Journal’ of Mrs. Dalrymple Elliott. 
I should be glad to be allowed to inform 
Mr. CourTNEY that Richard Gem, the 
doctor, was not, as he supposes, the son 
of the Mr. Gem who settled in Birmingham ; 
the latter is the one referred to by Nash as 
Lord of the Manor of Dodford. In con- 
nexion with this it has always struck me 
as absurd that Thomas Gem is described in 
Nash as having an estate of 160/. a year at 
Dodford, as he owned five other properties 
in the county. 

Dr. Richard Gem had inherited from his 
father a small estate, separate from these, 
called Fockbury. S. Harvey GEM. 

Goodrich House, Ross-on-Wye. 


JoHN RyLANDs LIBRARY: DANTE CODEX 
(11 S. ii. 46).—If Mrnrme had turned to 
10 S. iii. 483 and 10 S. xii. 449 he would 
have seen that I had quoted from this 
Dante codex or Landi MS. at the first 
reference, and included a notice of it at the 
second under the heading ‘Dante MSS.’ 
The possession of it by the John Rylands 
Library had therefore already been recorded 
in ‘N. & Q? 

The allusion to Dr. Cossio’s excellent 
apercu of it in the June Antiquary is more 
to the point, and I take this opportunity, 
since MINIME chronicles the Doctor’s sug- 
gested title (‘‘Codex Mancuniensis™) for 
the MS., of stating that in the July issue of 
the same journal I ventured to controvert 
its suitability, on the ground that the MS. 
has nothing Mancestrian about it save its 
present ‘‘ local habitation.” It was neither 
transcribed nor discovered here. ‘‘ Codex 
Landianus * would be preferable, but in- 
volves confusion with the celebrated Codice 
Landiano in the Biblioteca at Piacenza. 
‘Codex Pratonensis* would indicate its 
birthplace. 

I might, on second thoughts, have qualified 
the statement as to the birthplace by sub- 
stituting the description “* presumptive birth- 
place,” seeing that the copyist evidently 
resided at Volterra in 1426, although the 
transcription of the ‘D. C.’ was, according 
to the subjoined note, appended to the 
‘ Paradiso,’ completed ten years earlier :— 

“Scripta fuit p’me bartholomeum landi de landis 
de prato notarium, et completa fuit die xxviiij Junii 
MCCCCXVI. 

As, then, the Codex originated either at 
Prato or Volterra, I offer as an alternative 
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to ‘‘ Codex Pratonensis ” the title ‘‘ Codex 
Volterranensis.”* Either, in any case, is 
preferable to Dr. Cossio’s for the reasons 
given above. 

Another point. I do not quite grasp the 
Doctor’s inference that ‘‘from another 
passage of the manuscript we know that 
ten years later [from the completion of the 
MS.] the notary was still engaged on the 
Codex,” for the passage refers rather to an 
Italian version of Cicero’s ‘De Senectute ? 
than to the transcription of the ‘D. C.,' 
unless the Doctor understands by ‘‘ Codex ” 
the entire MS. volume. If so, the word is 
misleading as applied to both, for Landi 
distinctly states that his Dante MS. was 
finished in 1416, whereas the translation was 
apparently completed in 1626. The passage 
runs thus :— 

‘*Queste cose o avute che dire della Vecchiecca 

alla quale voglia iddio che voi pervegnate accio che 
quelle cose che damme avete udite per experienca 
provare possiate. Ammen.” 
The “voi” is probably addressed either to 
the reader or a friend, and the double m in 
damme and Ammen was a vicious duplica- 
tion not infrequent in Italian MSS. of that 
period. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on.-M., Manchester. 


Oz1as Humpury’s Papers (11 S. ii. 48).— 
Almost all these papers, with deeds relating 
to the family, were in the possession of 
William Upcott at the time of his death 
(1846). When offered for sale, the original 
correspondence in 8 folio volumes was 
purchased by a Mr. White for 20/., and he 
also secured the parcel of deeds and family 
papers and the MS. biography of Ozias 
Humphry. The memorandum books that 
M. F. H. has seen were bought by Rodd for 
Dawson Turner, and at his sale in 1859 they 
were secured by Boone for the British 
Museum. 

I have reason to believe that the volumes 
of original correspondence were broken up, 
as many of the letters that formed part of 
them have come to my notice. The three 
volumes of Upcott Papers gathered by the 
late F. Hendriks, F.S.A., contain a large 
number. C. Britiffe Smith’s volume of 
Upcottiana also has several of considerable 
Interest. ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


ABBE SE.... (11 S. ii. 47).—One might 
perhaps reasonably conjecture the name to 
be that of the Abbé Sieyés (1748-1836), 
statesman, author, and scholar, who was a 
conspicuous figure in French Revolutionary 
history in the end of the eighteenth century 





and the beginning of the nineteenth. In 
Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution’ he is repre- 
sented as playing @ prominent part as a 
** constitution-builder,”* while in Brougham’s 
‘Statesmen of the Time of George III.,’ 
Third Series, his portrait is sketched in not 
altogether sympathetic colours. His achieve- 
ments as @ book-collector, which are under- 
stood to have been considerable, have been 
completely overshadowed by his public 
services. W. Scorr. 


M.P.’s UNIDENTIFIED (10 S. xii. 69, 314).— 
The only details relating to Nathaniel 
Rogers, M.P. for Hull 1717-27, given in 
‘The History of Kingston-upon-Hull,’ by 
J. J. Sheahan (published 1864), are (p. 245) : 

©1716. William Maister died, and Nathaniel 
Rogers was chosen in his place. 

©1722, Sir William St. Quintin and Nathaniel 
Rogers. In 1723, June 30th, St. Quintin died, and 
was succeeded in Jan. 1724, by George Crowle. 

“©1727. Lord Mickelthwaite and George Crowle.’ 

RonaLpD Drxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


‘*SToRM IN A TEACUP” (11 S. ii. 86, 131). 
— What Erasmus says concerning the 
passage in Cicero ‘De Legibus,* iii. 16 (36), 
referred to by ASTARTE (ante, p. 131), viz., 
‘““Excitabat enim fluctus in simpulo, ut 
dicitur, Gratidius, quos post filius ejus 
Marius in Aigo excitavit mari,’ is worth 
noting. After a dissertation mainly on the 
word ‘‘simpulum,” Erasmus writes :— 

“Proinde non absurdum mihi videtur, si quis 
existimet sumptam allegoriam 4 puerorum lusu, quo 
solent per fistulam angustam in simpulum inflantes, 
quasi fluctus quosdam et aque strepitum excitare.” 
—‘ Adagia......Erasmi’ et al., under ‘ Occulta,’ s.v. 
‘In simpulo,’ col. 1395 of the edition of 1599, or 
p. 548 of the edition of 1670. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


I am inclined to believe that compilers 
of dictionaries have had a good deal to do 
with the development of the phrase “‘ storm 
in a teacup.” There are no doubt numer- 
ous variants, some of them very early, as 
“storm in a cream bowl,” ‘“‘storm in a 
boiling pot,” ‘‘ storm in a cup,” “storm in a 
puddle”; but that any instance can be 
cited of “storm in a teacup ™ occurring 
earlier than the last century I am inclined 
strongly to doubt. As has been already 
pointed out, the phrase is now commonly 
used as a translation of the proverb quoted 
by Cicero ‘ De Legibus,’ ‘‘ fluctus in simpulo, 
ut dicitur, excitare”* (meaning literally 
“to stir up waves in a ladle, as the saying 
is"). It sometimes appears in the form 
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“* storm in a teapot,” as in Hoyt and Ward’s 
* Practical Quotations,’ 1883. In an edition 
of Ainsworth’s ‘Latin Dictionary,’ 1812, 
Cicero’s proverb is quoted, but without an 
English rendering. An edition of 1802 
does not contain the Latin proverb. Dr. 
E. A. Andrews of America, who completed 
his Latin lexicon based on that of Freund 
about 1854, included the proverb, and 
rendered it in English as ‘‘a tempest in a 
teapot.” . It appears, with the same inter- 
pretation, in a Latin dictionary issued by 
Chambers about 1866, and again in Dr. 
Smith’s ‘English-Latin Dictionary,’ pub- 
lished in 1870. There are, of course, several 
variants, such as “tempest in a teacup,” 
““tempest in a slop-basin,” ‘‘ tempest in a 
puddle,” and ‘tempest in a spoon.” The 
French have the saying ‘‘ une tempéte dans 
un verre d’eau.’”” My suggestion is that 
““tempest in a teapot ”* is transatlantic in 
origin, and is the source out of which ‘‘ storm 
in a teacup” and “storm in a teapot” 
have arisen. W.. Scort. 


BEN Jonson (11 S. ii. 67, 132).—Would 
not “‘unbored,” in M. E.’s first quotation, 
be an allusion to that period of adolescence 
in ‘‘females * which rendered them as yet 
unable to appreciate verse? In our own 
time the ears of girls were not usually bored 
for earrings until about the age of fifteen, 
except, I believe, in cases where the boring 
was supposed to affect the eyesight bene- 
ficially. 

2. In Bailey’s ‘Dictionary,* 1740, the 
word “sliding,” as applied to courage, means 
easily daunted. 

3. The Rev. T. L. O. Davies in his ‘ Supple- 
mentary Glossary’ gives ‘‘strummel” as a 
cant term for straw, while in East Anglia 
“*strumel” is a cant term for a loose, long 
head of hair. ‘‘ Strummel-patch’d ” would 
therefore appear to be touzle-headed, re- 
sembling tossed hay or straw. 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


1. “‘Most unbored ears for verse” =ears 
unpierced, impervious to the charm of verse, 

2. “‘ A sliding reprehension at my hands ™ 
=a passing reproof: perhaps a cuff with the 
open hand administered in passing, which 
does not hurt much. 

3. ‘* Strummel-patch’d.’’—There is an old 
cant word “‘strummel,” meaning “ straw.” 
The phrase will therefore signify ‘ patched 
with straw,” thereby increasing the dis- 
comfort of the ‘‘goggled-eyed grumble- 
dories."" What are ‘‘ grumbledories” ? Are 





they fish which are said to emit a grunting 
or grumbling sound when drawn out of the 
water ? W. S. §. 


In the extract given by Mr. BayLey in 
his reply ‘‘strummel’’ remains detached 
and unexplained. Gifford and his supple- 
mentary editor, Col. Cunningham, give the 
passage in the form ‘‘strummel-patched, 
goggle-eyed grumbledories,"* but subjoin 
no commentary. In his ‘Archaic Dic- 
tionary* Halliwell states that in Norfolk 
‘‘strumel”’ (sic) signifies ‘‘a loose, long, 
and dishevelled head of hair." If “* patched” 
also, as Mr. BayLEy says, means “long, 
dishevelled-haired,” then it seems plausible 
to conclude that the two words are designed 
to complete a twofold epithet, the one doing 
duty in giving emphasis to the other. 
“* Patched,’” one would be disposed to con- 
clude, is the intensifying member of the 
combination. On the whole, it appears 
easier to attach a reasonable meaning to 
‘*strummel - patched”’ than to interpret 
separately each constituent part of that 
probable compound. 

With regard to ‘‘ grumbledories,” it may 
not be out of place to note that Halliwell’s 
definition of ‘“‘dory” is ‘‘a drone bee.” 
With this to go upon, there should be little 
difficulty in reaching a conclusion regarding 
the special significance of ‘‘ grumbledories.”’ 

THomas BAYNE. 


St. SwrrHIn’s TRIBUTE AT OLD WESTON, 
Hunts (11 S. ii. 126).—The name of the 
place mentioned in The Daily Telegraph 
as ‘‘Old Neston” is Old Weston. I think 
Glenfield-cum-Branstone, Leicestershire, has 
no connexion with St. Swithin; but the 
custom of strewing a church with rushes, 
hay, and the like is known in many places 
which are in the same condition. 

Sr. SwITHIN. 


The Outlook for the 13th inst. has a very 
interesting article on ‘ Rushbearing at 
Grasmere,’ which shows that the ancient 
custom described is still kept up in several 
places besides villages near Grasmere. 

T. S. MASKELYNE. 


Bridges, the historian of Northampton- 
shire, states s.v. West Haddon :— 
“It is the custom here to strew the pews with 
straw from Christmas to Candlemas.” 
See also 8 S. viii. 206, 298; xii. 36, 274. 
JoHN T. PAGE. 


[Further contributions on the general question of 
strewing rushes, &c., in churches are not invited. ] 
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Snaits AS Foop (11 S. ii. 125).—Sr. 
SWITHIN seems to have been unfortunate 
in his experience of snails. Let me recom- 
mend him to try one of the snail and oyster 
restaurants in the neighbourhood of the 
Gare de Lyon in Paris. I have enjoyed 
them there, as also in Rouen and at Chartres. 
I should not so much care for them in a 
menu. They are best as asnack. 

J. Ea B. 


Winterton, Doncaster. 


It may interest Sr. SwirHin to know that 
snails are regularly hunted for in Wiltshire, 
and sold in Swindon Market, being con- 
sidered nourishing, especially in cases of 
consumption or after illness. 

The sort found most often is the common 
garden snail, Helix aspersa. Helix pomatia, 
which is known as the ‘‘ Roman snail,” 
and is the sort eaten on the Continent, is 
not found near here. T. S. MASKELYNE. 

Basset Down House, Swindon. 


An old woman who lived in the village 
where I was born over sixty years ago used 
to make up “simples * for various sorts of 
ailments. One was a “snail broth,’® which 
was said to be good for children and young 
persons who were “in decline,’® as con- 
sumption was then called, and also for 
children with ‘‘ tickle tummies ”—children 
who “turned” at ordinary food. How 
she made the snail broth was her secret, 
but it was not all snail, for with salt and 
spices it was palatable. As a rule, anything 
which this woman made—‘ Old Nanny ” 
she was called—was taken readily and 
““ without faces.” She gathered snails at 
night, and herbs—for she was ‘‘a yarb- 
woman ”’—in the morning. It was usual, 
when a person “ felt tickle,“* to say, ‘‘ Oh, 
get some sneel broth.” 

Snails used to have several virtues, and 
it was @ sure cure to rub a wart with a little 
white snail, if afterwards you threw the 
snail over the left shoulder, and forbore to 


look where it went to. THos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


Francis Peck (11 S. ii. 68, 136).— 
There were at least four men of this name, 
all in holy orders. 

1. Francis Peck the antiquary (1692-1743). 
He was curate of King’s Cliff in Northamp- 
tonshire in August, 1719, and afterwards 
Rector of Goadby Marwood in Leicester- 
shire and Prebendary of Lincoln Cathedral. 
He was probably one of the Pecks of Wake- 
field and Knossington, as his _ portrait 
opposite p. 192 of vol. ii. of Nichols’s ‘ His- 
tory of Leicestershire’ shows the arms of 





that family. His name does not appear 
on their pedigree at p. 879 of the same 
volume; but he may have been a younger 
son of Robert Peck (who died 1695) and 
Elizabeth (? Jephson) his wife, who are 
mentioned therein. Elizabeth’s surname is 
left blank by Nichols. 

2. Francis Peck (1720-49), son of the 
antiquary by Anne, daughter of Edward 
Curtis of Stamford. He was Rector of 
Gunby, Lincolnshire. 

3. Francis Peck, Rector of Saltwood with 
the chapel of Hythe annexed, to which he 
was inducted June, 1674. He died in 1706, 
and probably was the father of the West- 
minster scholar of Trinity mentioned by 
G. F. R. B. 

4. Francis Peck, A.B., Rector of Orle- 
stone, Kent, 15 February, 1710, resigned 
1715. It is just possible that he may have 
been the Old Westminster above referred to 
who graduated A.B. in 1709. The dates 
show that he may also have been the author 
of ‘Td tYos adyov* and the memorial verses 
on Queen Anne mentioned by Mr. Scort ; 
but both of these works are generally attri- 
buted to the antiquary. 

I should be glad of further information 
as to the pedigree of any of the above. 

W. A. PECK, 

Lincoln’s Inn. 


ARMS OF WoMEN (11 S. ii. 109).—Boutell 
teaches that the second wife’s arms should 
‘** occupy the lower part of the space origin- 
ally occupied by those of the former wife, 
or that part of the shield which in a quartered 
shield would be termed the fourth quarter ” 
(‘ Heraldry, Ancient and Modern,’ p. 224). 

The arms of the departed wife should be 
relegated to the second quarter. If the 
new-comer be an heiress, her contribution 
to the husband’s bearings must, I think, 
be blazoned on a shield of pretence at 
fesse point. St. SwITHIN. 


The husband impales the arms of his wife 
during her lifetime, 7.e., if she is not an 
heiress. If, however, she is an heiress, and 
sole representative of her father’s family, 
then her husband bears her arms over his 
own on an escutcheon of pretence. Her 
son would not, however, bear his father’s 
shield, with his mother’s impaled arms, but 
would have only his father’s arms, 7.e., if 
his mother was not an heiress; but if she 
was an heiress, then he would quarter his 
mother’s arms in the usual way. It will be 
seen that quarterings may be multiplied in 
cases of the wives when they are heiresses. 

VERUS. 
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The following passage from Clark’s ‘ In- 
troduction to Heraldry’ seems to answer 
the question proposed. Quoting Gerard 
Leigh on the bearing of several coat-armours 
pale-wise in one escutcheon, it says: ‘“‘If 
a man marry two wives, the first shall be 
placed on the sinister side of the chief part, 
and the second’s coat on the base impaled 
with the husband.” Information is also 
given as to men who marry three, four, five, 
six, or seven wives. See ‘Introduction to 
Heraldry,’ pp. 57-8. Wid. 8. 


Sir JoHN ALLEYN (11 S. ii. 88).—The 
ex-Lord Mayor of this name died in August 
or early in September, 1545. His successor 
as Alderman of Lime Street Ward was 
elected on 10 September of that year 
(Guildhall Records Repertory, 11, fo. 199; 
Letter-Book Q, fo. 144 b). I have hitherto 
understood that he was the _ testator 
whose will, dated 3 August, 1545, and 
proved 15 January, 1545/6 (P.C.C. 1 Alen), 
is stated by Mr. WAINEWRIGHT to have 
been made by a brother of the same 
name. No other will which can be assigned 
to the ex-Lord Mayor is to be found in P.C.C. 
records, and the dates I have quoted cer- 
tainly suggest the identification of the 
civic magnate with the testator. If, as 
Mr. WAINEWRIGHT states, he had a brother 
also named John, the fact of his will being 
made and proved at those dates is a singular 
coincidence. I should like to know the 
authority for the existence of this brother. 
It should be noted that the testator of the 
will referred to is described as a knight, and 
I can find no trace of a second Sir John Aleyn 
contemporary with the Lord Mayor. 

ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 

Leamington. 


EARLY PRINTING IN EUROPE AND ELSE- 
WHERE (11 S. ii. 126).—‘ A Chronological 
Index of the Towns and Countries in which 
the Art of Printing is known to have been 
Exercised,’ 1457-1829, will be found in 
Timperley’s ‘Dictionary of Printers and 
Printing,* 1839, pp. 963-6. See also Power’s 
‘Handy Book about Books,’ Appendix, 
1870. Won. H. PEEt. 


MitiTtary MusTERS: PARISH ARMOUR 
(10 S. xii. 422; 11 S. ii. 130).—In our 
Parish Magazine for the current month it 
is stated that 
“in the time of Edward VI. we are told that every 
parish church in the Isle of Wight possessed its 
gun. They were made of brass, and cast by 
‘Richard and John Owoine Bretheren.’ The guns 
of Calbourne and Shalfleet churches were sold 





about 1808, the sale of that of Calbourne being 
noted in the parish register of that year. Caris- 
brooke Church gun was in 1850 sold for 30/. to raise 
funds to build a wall round additional burying- 
ground. Brading gun, the only one of these church 
guns now remaining on the island, lies at Nunwell 
on the lawn there. It has the name of the Owoines 
on it, and the date 1549. In 1683 twenty church 
guns mustered at Carisbrooke Castle.” 
R. J. FYNMORE. 
Sandgate. 


Rep Lion SQUARE OBELISK (11 S. ii. 109, 
156).—Mr. Wheatley in his ‘London Past 
and Present’ (vol. iii. pp. 155-6) quotes 
from Ralph’s ‘Critical Observations,’ 4to, 
1771, p. 138, the paragraph given in Mr. 
ALECK ABRAHAM’S query from the John 
Wallis reissue of 1783, and further informs 
us that— 

‘The watch-houses and obelisk have long since 
been removed, and the enclosure was turned into a 
public garden in 1885 at a cost of 327/., under the 
superintendence of the Metropolitan Public Gardens 
Association.” 

I may add that Red Lion Square garden 
was acquired by the London County Council 
in 1894, and is now maintained by the 
Council. It has an area of half an acre. 

G. YarRRow BALpock. 


EDWARD BULL, PUBLISHER (11 S. ii. 87).— 
He published in 1830 ‘The Christian 
Physiologist : Tales illustrative of the Five 
Senses,’ edited (really written) by the author 
of ‘ The Collegians,’ 7.e., Gerald Griffin. 

Epitor ‘ Irish Book Lover.’ 

Kensal Lodge, N. W. 


The details furnished by Mr. CLEMENT 
SHORTER respecting Edward Bull perhaps 
admit of a few small additions. Ina London 
Guide-Book for 1854 Bull’s circulating 
library in Hollis Street is recommended as 
one of the best of its kind in London. The 
date indicates that Bull’s business was 
carried on in his name after his decease. 
Between 1827 and the year of his death he 
published somewhere about sixty different 
works, more than half of which were three- 
volume novels, most of them quite ‘‘un- 
known to Lowndes.” The following selection 
from his better-known publications may give 
some idea of the sort of book he produced :— 
1829. T. K. Hervey’s Poetical Sketch-Book, Aus- 

tralia, &c., post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
1830. Caunter’s Island Bride, a Poem, post 8vo, 


10s. 6d. 

1851. Assassins of the Paradise, a Poem [by B. G. 
Pote], 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

1831. Chartley the Fatalist, a Novel [by Dalton] 
3 vols., post 8vo, 1/. 8s. 6d. 

1833. Mrs. Sheridan’s Aims and Ends, a Novel 
3 vols., post 8vo, 1d. 11s. 6d. 
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1834. Frolics of Puck, a Novel [by George Soane], 
3 vols., ost 8vo, ll. 7s. 

1837. Addison’s Indian Reminiscences, 8vo, 14s. 

1838. Count Cagliostro the Charlatan [by T. A. 
James], 3 vols., post 8vo, 1d. 1s. 

c. 1840. Burke’s Portrait Gallery of the Female 
Nobility, 2 vols., royal 8vo, 3/. 3s. 

1841. Williams’s Alice Russell and other Tales, 
post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

1842. Leaves from Eusebius, translated by the Rev. 
H. Street, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

It would serve no useful purpose to name 

the other works, most of which are now 

entirely forgotten. W. Scorr. 


Lorp Mayors AND THEIR COUNTIES 
OF ORIGIN (11 S. ii. 108).—Fuller’s ‘ History 
of the Worthies of England,’ printed 1662, 
new edition by John Nichols, published 1811, 
contains a list under each county. Fuller 
writes :— 

“‘T begin the observing of their Nativities, from 
Sir William Sevenoke, grocer, Lord Maior 1418. 
For though there were Lord Maiors 200 years 
before, yet their Birth-places generally are unknown. 
It was, I confess, well for me in this particular, 
that Mr. Stow was born before me, being herein 
the heir of endevours, without any pain of my own.” 

Fuller has only one under Cornwall, 
namely, Sir Richard Cheverton, skinner. 

R. J. FyNMoRE. 


The different counties whence the London 
Lord Mayors hailed will be found duly set 
forth, excepting the earlier ones, in ‘Some 
Account of the Citizens of London and their 
Rulers from 1060 to 1867,’ by B. B. Orridge, 
F.G.S., 1867 (Part IV., ‘A Calendar of the 
Mayors and Sheriffs of London from 1189 to 
18677). Sir Richard Chiverton was the 
first of that county who became Lord Mayor, 
and Sir Robert Geffery the second (1657 
and 1685). J. HoLDEN MaAcMICHAEL. 


I contributed a series of articles on Lord 
Mayors of London who were natives of 
Northamptonshire to Northamptonshire Notes 
and Queries. See vols. ii.—vi. (First Series). 

JOHN T. PaGE. 


A paper on ‘The First Mayor of London 
(Henry Fitz Aylwin)* appeared in The 
Antiquary, 1887, vol. xv. W.S.S. 


SPEAKER’S CHAIR OF THE OLD HOUSE OF 
Commons (11 S§. ii. 128).—As a Freemason, 
as well as one keenly interested in Parlia- 
mentary affairs, I should be specially glad 
if Mr. JOHN ROBINSON would complete his 
query on this subject by stating the name 
of the London newspaper in which appeared 
the account he refers to, with the date of 
publication, as well as of the local journal, 





and especially of the ‘‘ Masonic publication 
whose representative came North to report 
the Royal Duke’s proceedings *»—an instance 
of enterprise in Masonic journalism which 
is sufficiently striking to deserve full record. 
Ey Gs De 


Presumably in the fire of 1834 the Speaker’s 
chair was destroyed. There is no evidence 
to the contrary in the ‘ Report of the Lords 
of the Council’ on the destruction of the 
Houses of Parliament, and Brayley and 
Britton (‘Westminster Palace?) do not 
mention the chair or its preservation, 
although they would hardly have overlooked 
so interesting a point if it had occurred. 

It is scarcely probable, in view of the fact 
that it was wanted at once, that, having 
been saved, it would have been sold or lent 
to a Masonic lodge at Sunderland. Plate 
xxxix. of the last-mentioned work (‘The 
House of Commons as fitted up in 1835’) 
shows a chair with canopy supported by 
two fluted Corinthian columns surmounted 
by the royal arms. Perhaps before 1839 
this had been replaced by another, and so 
it may have come to the Masonic lodge, 
and with slight alterations it would be 
eminently suitable. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


THE SLEEPLESS ARCH (11 S. ii. 88, 135).— 
Mr. J. Meade Falkner’s delightful novel is 
‘The Nebuly Coat,’ of arms that is, not 
** Cloud.” H kl ae 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


J. M. QuERARD, BIBLIOGRAPHER (11 S. ii. 
87).—The two chief contemporary authorities 
in such a matter differ as regards Quérard’s 
first name. ‘La Littérature francaise con- 
temporaine, 1827-49 ’ (tom. vi., 1857, p. 100), 
by Féiix Bourquelot, the continuation of 
‘La France littéraire,’ gives the name as 
Jean, and it is to be supposed that those who 
entered into a long lawsuit with Quérard 
(the results of which are given in a foot-note) 
would know, his name correctly. On the 
other hand, Emile Regnard, the writer in the 
‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale* (tom. xli., 
1862, p. 302), who takes Quérard’s part in the 
controversy, gives the name as Joseph. 

In such cases, failing absolute proof, the 
presumption is in favour of the less common 
name. W. R. B. PRIDEAUxX. 

Reform Club, 8.W. 


There is an article by Gustave Brunet on 
Quérard, and published with a portrait in 
Le Bibliophile frangais, vol. i., p. 73. The 
portrait gives the initials ‘‘J. M.,” but, 
curiously enough, his name is not once given 
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infull. All through he is spoken of simply as 
‘*Quérard.” The writer of the article says 
Quérard was born at Rennes in 1796, and 
died in 1865, presumably in Paris. 
A. Lionet Isaacs. 
59, Piccadilly, W. 


Most biographies that I have seen give 
the name as ‘“‘Joseph Marie Queérard.” 
My impression is, however, that his full 
name was Joseph Jean or Jean Joseph 
Marie Quérard. The pseudonym quoted 
seems to lend countenance to this conclusion, 
**Jozon” being apparently a “faked” 
presentment of Joseph and Jean. 

Scotus. 


Sir MattHew Puriwip: Sprorr’s CHro- 
NICLE: KNIGHTHOOD BESTOWED TWICE 
(11 S. ii. 24, 73, 94, 133).—A few words in 
reply. I wrote (p. 73): ‘* Anstis quotes 
from Sprott’s ‘Chronicle? the fragment 
published by Hearne.” I gave the reference 
to Anstis, Numb. xlviii. ; it is there printed 
‘* Fragment relating to Ed. IV. published by 
M’ Hearne at the End of Sprott’s Chron., 
p- 294, 295,” &c. I gave a transcript of the 
passage on p. 295, from Sprott’s ‘Chronicle,’ 
Hearne’s edition itself. The fragment is 
not only ‘‘ bound in the same volume,” 
but is an integral printed portion of the 
volume, and when I used the word ‘‘ Sprott,” 
it was intended to be “Sprott, qua book,” 
and not “‘ Sprott, gua chronicler or author,” 
and my references show this. There is 
therefore no foundation for saying that I 
identified the anonymous chronicler with 
Sprott, or that I attributed this fragmentary 
document to Sprott. 

The name ‘John Stone” was a slip in 
copying, and I am obliged for its having been 
pointed out. The name should have been 
** Rauffe Iosselyn, draper.” 

JOHN HopcKIN. 


The instance, cited by Mr. F. H. REttToN 
(ante, p. 134), of Sir John Dethick in no 
way invalidates the position of Mr. PINK. 
There were many such cases, as no one 
knows better than Mr. Pink. But after the 
restoration of Charles II. honours conferred 
during the Protectorate were regarded as 
null and,invalid, and ‘Sir’? John Dethick 
was not accorded the style and precedence 
of a knight from May, 1660, until the dignity 
was conferred upon him by his lawful 
sovereign in April, 1661. 

There is no instance, so far as I know, of 
@ man already a knight-—.e., so constituted 
by recognized lawful authority—receiving 
simple knighthood afterwards. The case of 





a simple knight being admitted into a 
higher order of knighthood is different, and 
does not affect the original question as to 
the assumed knighthood of the Bath con- 
ferred on Philip in 1465. 

In my reply on p. 134 there is an obvious 
slip of the pen. As the context shows, it is 
Wyche (not Coke) who is omitted in Fabyan’s 
list. ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 

Leamington. 


Mr. Retron is right as to Sir John 
Dethick, Bt. As is well known, all the 
honours conferred by the Protectors Oliver 
and Richard were disallowed at the Resto- 
ration; therefore the instance of double 
knighthood referred to cannot apply to the 
matter discussed. Several others of Crom- 
well’s knights were reknighted by Charles II., 
and for the same reason. W. D. PINK. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 S. 
ii. 129).—The quotation in ‘The Last Days 
of Pompeii,’ Book II. chap. ix., is from 
Leigh Hunt’s ‘The Feast of the Poets’ 
(1814). Apollo makes a hasty descent upon 
earth with intent to summon the poets to a 
feast, and the god’s appearance is described 
near the beginning of the poem :— 

For though he was blooming, and oval of cheek, 
And — down his shoulders went smoothing and 
sleek, 
Yet his look with the reach of past ages was wise, 
And the soul of eternity thought through his eyes. 
L. R. M. SrracHan. 
Heidelberg. 


Is the ‘‘ Hero of the Plains of Maida’” 
necessarily @ poetical quotation at all, any 
more than the ‘‘Hero of Waterloo” as 
applied to Wellington, or the ‘‘ Heroes of 
Alma ™ as applied to the killed or survivors 
of that battle ? Both the latter figure on 
the London signboard ; and the ‘‘ Hero of 
Maida,” Sir John Stuart, is commemorated 
in the sign of a tavern, No. 437, Edgware 
Road, W. J. Ho~tpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


EGERTON LeicH (11 S. ii. 68, 114).— 
I would point out to Mr. ARKLE that the 
Egerton Leigh to whom he refers was born, 
according to Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ 
25 October, 1752. Therefore he could 
hardly have been the Egerton Leigh who 
was admitted to Westminster School 19 June,. 
1771. G. F. R. B. 


RICHARD GLYNN, PUBLISHER: BRITISH 
INSTITUTION (11 S. i. 429, 518).—The best 
and fullest account of the British Institution 
is Thomas Smith’s ‘ Recollections,’ published 
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1860. See also John Pye’s ‘ Patronage of 
British Art,’ 1845 (pp. 302-4) ; and ‘ Account 
of all the Pictures exhibited in the Rooms 
of the British Institution from 1813 to 1823,’ 
by the Rev. James Dallaway, 1824. 

W. RosBeErts. 





Notes on Books, Ke. 


Recollections of a Long Life. By Lord Broughton 
(John Cam Hobhouse). With Additional Ex- 
tracts from his Private Diaries. Edited by his 
Daughter, Lady Dorchester.—Vol. III. 1822- 


1829. Vol. IV. 1829-34. (Murray.) 


THE earlier volumes of this work (noticed 10 S. 
xii. 99) perhaps exceed in variety of interest 
those before us, which are mainly concerned with 
home politics, and the discussions concerning 
Byron, his memoirs, and books after his death, 
which is recorded on p. 35 of vol. iii. Once again 
we note the passionate admiration which his 
friend cherished for the poet, and the jealous care 
of his memory evoked by false or prejudiced 
statements concerning his life. Hobhouse’s 
genius for friendship is one of the most delightful 
of his many virtues. 

There is a good deal of downright comment of 
an unfavourable sort in his political musings, 
some of which may be taken cum grano salis ; 
but he shows everywhere abundant appreciation 
of men of letters worthy of regard, such as Walter 
Scott. The political changes and characters of 
his time have been noted by many historians, and 
the summary before us will need some knowledge 
of their work to make it intelligible. Granted 
that, Hobhouse on politics is entertaining enough, 
and distinctly above his age in honesty of purpose. 
We cannot wonder that he found the Duke of 
Wellington’s political course occasionally extra- 
ordinary, or that he was frank about the in- 
decorous gaiety of King William when the Fourth 
George had ceased to live. Throughout he shows 
amid the tumult of politics a taste for “ elegant 
learning,’ as it was then styled, and a shrewd 
sense of his own position without the vanity 
common among prominent politicians. 

His care for Byron and Byron’s memory shines 
throughout the volumes. He did not lack 
malicious and unfair assailants, but he treated 
them all with excellent temper. Moore, who 
appears constantly in the same connexion, cuts 
a very poor figure beside him. Hobhouse frankly 
admits that he liked Byron ‘‘a great deal 
too well to be an impartial judge of his character,”’ 
but, with his usual good sense, goes on to appeal 
to two trustworthy witnesses who knew the poet 
well. One of Byron’s failings was a desire to 
mystify people, and we are told that he per- 
suaded Barry, his banker at Genoa, that he had a 
particular affection for three geese which he 
meant to keep as long as he lived. 

Besides the ‘ Diary,’ we find, as in the earlier 
volumes, fragments of the book of ‘ Recollections’ 
inserted here and there. But though politics 
are, a8 we have said, the main theme, other 
matters of interest turn up. Under the date 
29 May, 1824, we find details which remind us of 





the manners of this present century. Miss Stocks 
had been in a balloon accident :— 

** Denman told us that whilst Miss Stocks was 
lying almost insensible on the bed, four news- 
paper reporters and four gentlemen of the balloon 
committee insisted upon being admitted to her!!! 

*““Denman also told us that when the Queen 
was dying he saw two reporters in her ante- 
chamber, and Peter Finnerty, reporter for the 
Chronicle, actually rode on the box of the carriage 
that carried Denman and Brougham back to 
London, after they had taken their last leave of 
the Queen. A newspaper-ridden people we are !’’ 

The volumes are completed by some choice 
illustrations, a Table of Administrations during 
the period they cover, and a capable Index, for 
which we are duly grateful. 





BooKksELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—AUGUST. 


ALL interested in first editions should obtain 
Mr. Francis Edwards’s Catalogue 305, for it in- 
cludes those of Ainsworth, Arnold, Borrow, 
Browning, Coleridge, Dickens, Keats, Lamb, Mere- 
dith, Rossetti, Swinburne, Tennyson, Thackeray, 
and many others. The first item is A’Beckett’s 
‘Comic History’ in the original parts, 117. Among 
the Ainsworths is ‘ Jack Sheppard,’ 9/. 10s. Under 
Robert Browning is ‘Bells and Pomegranates,’ 
321. 10s. Byron’s ‘ Hours of Idleness,’ large paper, 
is priced 18/. There is a complete set of the Cruik- 
shank Almanacks, 18/.; also ‘My Sketch-Book,’ 
14/., and Kenrick’s ‘ British we <4 including the 
unfinished sixth volume, 50. he Dickenses in- 
clude ‘ og gg original parts, 7/7. 10s., and the 
‘Carol,’ 6/. 10s. Under ‘The Germ’ is a complete 
set of the four parts, 40/. There is a first edition of 
‘Endymion,’ in citron morucco by Bedford, 277. 
Under Lamb we find ‘ Elia,’ 2 vols., blue levant, 
14/., and ‘John Woodvil,’ 127. Under Swinburne is. 
the rare first edition of ‘The Queen Mother,’ 36/. 
Under Tennyson is ‘Poems,’ 1836, full calf by 
Riviére, 14/. ; also * Poems by Two Brothers,’ 1827, 
127. Among books with coloured pe are Leigh’s 
‘London’ and Planta’s ‘ Picture of Paris,’ with the 
coloured costumes of the lower orders, 9 vols., 
12mo, full calf by Morrell, 77. 7s. There are 
original drawings by Cruikshank. Under Fuller 
Worthies Library is a complete set, 25/.; and 
under Sette of Odd Volumes is a complete set as 
issued, 1880-1905, 457. There are in addition works 
under Gold and Silver Plate, and under Pottery 
and Porcelain. 


Messrs. J. & J. Leighton’s Part XIV. of their 
Catalogue of Early Printed Books runs from Ci to Cy. 
The labour of compiling must be very great, for 
nearly eight thousand items are already recorded. 
There are thirty-one editions of Cicero, including the 
tirst English translation of the ‘ Paradoxes,’ which 
is extremely rare, and is the only book printed by 
John Redman at Southwark. There is no date, 
but it was before 1540. Under Claude le Lorrain is 
the rare original edition, 3 vols., original calf, Boy- 
dell, 1777-1817, 252. Under Cologneis arare Missal, 
pees on vellum, of the date 1494. The earliest. 

nown to Hain is 1498, and to Brunet 1506. Among 
Common Prayer Books is the second of Edward VI., 
London, 1552, 1757. There is one of the earliest. 
poems in praise of tea, Petit’s ‘Thea,’ 1685. At 
the end isa list of other early works containing 
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descriptions of the herb. There are several works 
under Cosmography. Among editions of Ptolemy 
is the Venice edition of 1511. The inscriptions 
were a from type in red and black after the 
maps had been worked off. The first chart shows 

art of America under the name Terra Sanctz 

rucis, as well as the islands of Cuba and His- 
paniola ; also “ regalis domus” and ‘‘ terra labora- 
torum,” being thus the first map recording the 
discoveries of Cortereal in 1500. On the extreme 
east is a portion of “ Zampagu. Ins.,” ¢.e. Japan. 
There are many works under Costume. A remark- 
ably sound and clean copy of Cranmer’s Bible, the 
rare November edition, 1541, is 28/. 

The Appendix contains a complete description of 
an Apocalypse Block-Book with two folding plates, 
and also includes a description of an uncut Caxton, 
‘The Golden Legende,’ the first largely illustrated 
book printed in England, incomplete as usual, but 
measuring 15?in. by 1] in., only one other as large 
being known, viz., that now in the Public Library 
at Cambridge (Bishop Moore’s Collection), which 
exactly corresponds with the present example as 
regards the sheets with the head-lines in large or 
small type, as the case may be. It is dated West- 
minster, William Caxton, 20 Nov., 1483, and the 
price is 8507. Among items of more recent date is a 
‘sketch of the life of Cowper, 1803, extra-illustrated, 
and with seventeen autograph letters of the poet, 
and other letters, 95/. The Catalogue is full of 
illustrations. 


Messrs. Maggs Brothers devote their Catalogue 
258 to Autograph Letters and Manuscripts. All 
collectors should obtain a copy. There are a thou- 
sand items, many of them being most valuable. 
Among those which will appeal to American readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ area letter of John Quincy Adams to 
Governor Sullivan, 15 April, 1801, on the questions 
between America, Britain, and France, 15/. 15s. ; 
Jefferson on the burning of Washington and its 
Library, 21 September, 1814, 52/7. 10s.; George 
Washington to Governor Walton, concerning nego- 
tiations with the Indian tribes, 24 August, 1789, 
18/. 18s. ; three letters from General Greene, c. 1780, 
to Sumner ; one from Paul Jones to Jefferson, Paris, 
5 October, 1785, dealing with the dispatch of the 
ill-fated expedition under Perouse, 125/.; and one 
from Wendell Holmes to John Dougall, referring to 
the death of his only and much corn daughter, 
3/. 18s. There is also a collection of documents re- 
lating to the Revolutionary War. Under Bonaparte 
and Napoleon are letters and autographs. fine 
signature of Elizabeth is 18/. 18s.; a letter of 
‘Charles I., 587.; one from Queen Henrietta Maria 
to the Pope, expressing her gratitude to him, 
45/.; and one from Marie Antoinette, 10/. 10s. 
There is a magnificent Stuart collection, 420/. 
Under Napoleonic Wars is a collection of procla- 
mations by Bliicher, 25/. Under Nelson is a letter 
to Lady Hamilton, 42/.; also a letter to his sister, 
from the Victory, 11 January, 1805: ‘‘ Very little 
has been done in the Prize way, indeed I am afraid 
my pursuit lays another way, I never did or could 
turn my thoughts to money,” 14/. l4s. A collection 
of Madame de Maintenon’s letters is priced 1301. 
In one of four letters of Fox (price 21/.) he says: 
“‘The law for any one who has Ambition is 
undoubtedly the finest profession in the World.” 
Among letters of Gladstone is one to Russell, 
Carlton House Terrace, 7 August, 1871: ‘* First, there 
has, Iam well convinced, been a deliberate plan at 





work from an early period of the Session to obstruct 
business of the Government......We have unde- 
niably at this time an unusual number of obstre- 
erous and invincible talkers.” There are several 
etters of Dr. Johnson; in one to Mr. Dilly he 
writes: ‘‘ I wish to distinguish Watts, a man who 
never wrote but for a good purpose,” 17/. 17s. 
Under Le Sage is a letter of 6 pages, 4to, 75/. We 
cannot close this notice without mentioning that 
under Tennyson—Hallam is a series of 33 unpub- 
lished autograph letters from Arthur Hallam to 
Tennyson’s sister, 3501. 


The 135th Catalogue of Mr. Ludwig Rosenthal is 
well worth the attention of collectors of books and 
MSS. ; for it is seldom that Mr. Rosenthal does not 
offer rare things, the mere account of which causes 
the expert to envy. The pages of illustrations at 
the end of this Catalogue give some idea of the 
incunabula, Hore, MSS., and engravings from 
various countries offered by the famous Munich 
house. Here we find Chinese water-colours; a 
Biblia Germanica of Strasburg, 1466; a Boccaccio of 
1494; a Dutch caricature of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; Spanish books of Hours; and three woodcuts 
of Lichtenberg’s ‘ Pronosticatio in Latino,’ Modena, 
1492. This example, in accordance with Mr. Rosen- 
thal’s excellent practice, is annotated with biblio- 
graphical references to Hain, who had not seen it, 
and Proctor, and it is added that no mention of the 
book has been discovered in any sale or library 
catalogue. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over. ] 


HENRY ANDRADE HARBEN.—Readers of ‘N.&Q.,’ 
and especially lovers of London topography, 
will learn with regret of the death of Mr. H. A. 
Harben, which occurred in London on Thursday, 
the 18th inst. He took his B.A. degree at London 
University, was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn, 
and filled many public offices. From his residence, 
Newland Park, Chalfont St. Giles, he wrote at 
10S. iv. 276 on Newlands, Chalfont St. Peter. His 
contribution to the Tyburn discussion will be 
remembered by readers of ‘N. . One of his 
rot articles was that on St. Austin’s Gate (11 S. i. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

RAVEN (‘French original of ‘Not a drum was 
heard’”).—This was a jeu d’esprit of Father Prout. 

W. M.—In preparation. Announcement will be 
made later. 

HaroLtpD ARMITAGE and T. C. 
Forwarded. 


MypDDELTON.— 








